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Foreword 



Many of the daily problems and issues that confront us as producers of 
goods and services, as consumers, and as citizens are economic in nature. A 
familiarity with economic facts and principles is prerequisite to an under- 
standing of both our private affairs and local, state, and national affairs. 
The great issues of our time such as inflation, balance of payments,, credit 
control, foreign aid, financing of schools and other public services, and 
rate of economic growth require a knowledge of economics if participants in 
our society are to interpret current events and make intelligent decisions. 

Elements of economics have long been included in certain areas of the 
Oregon curriculum, but for the most part economic learnings have been left to 
chance. A carefully designed plan to teach a progression of economic con- 
cepts in the various elementary and secondary grades has not existed. The 
intention of the writers of this Guide, one in a series which will soon in- 
clude a similar guide for each elementary grade, has been to present such a 
plan • 



The increasing complexity of both personal and public economic affairs 
requires that schools no longer leave to chance student acquisition of 
economic knowledge^ and understanding. The series of TEACHERS GUIDES TO 
ECONOMICS identifies economic concepts that have been found within the grasp 
of pupils at each grade level. It also suggests many classroom materials 
and activities that can be employed within our existing social studies cur- 
riculum framework. The Guides should therefore be regarded as supplements to 
the Oregon social studies program. They are recommended for use by schools 
and teachers who are interested in improving their efforts toward better 
economic education. 

Since successful use of the Guides will require an understanding of 
basic economics by teachers, it is expected that school districts will find 
it necessary to provide in-service, through local workshops or other means, 
for teachers who lack exposure to the subject. 

It is hoped that curriculum officials of all Oregon schools will study 
the program presented in this series of guides and determine ways by which 
they may be used to strengthen this important but often neglected subject. 




Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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About This Guide 



This Guide is orv of a series prepared for the Oregon Department of Edu- 
cation by the Oregon developmental Economic Education Program (DEEP). The 
Program is a three-year effort involving teachers, economists, curriculum spe- 
cialists, and various educational agencies.* It has had three main objec- 
tives: ^a) to find out what economic concepts could usefully be taught at 

various grade levels, b) to find out how best to present them in the class- 
room, and (c) to :n nke the results easy for classroom teachers to use. It is 
part of a nationvic ' program of the Joint Council on Economic Education. 

The Guides themselves vary somewhat because the teachers who helped to 
wr^te them felt that variations were needed to meet the special requirements 
of particular grad # e levels. All of them, however, follow the same general 
pattern. A table of contents lists a number of simply written "big ideas, " 
or basic concepts, appropriate to a particular grade. These big ideas are 
expanded in the body of the Guide, which also includes teaching activities 
(more of them than any individual teacher is likely to use), lists of books 
and other resources, and suggestions for evaluating student understanding of 
the material. All of the Guides include a brief section on "Major Ideas and 
Sub-Ideas of Modern Economics." Some of them include appendixes with sta- 
tistical or other information. 

The idea of introducing economic materials into the primary grades, or 
even into higher grades, is a relatively new one. It frightened a number of 
teachers in the Program, and particularly those who had not had much previ- 
ous academic work in economics. It frightened some of the rest of us as 
well. We are not frightened now because we know that ordinary teachers can 
teach economics to ordinary children, and with excellent results. However, 
some general observations may be helpful. 

» Children like economics . They like it because it is important and 
because it is real. Money, going to the grocery store, and the fact 
that daddy goes away from home to work are very real things for the 
first grader. He likes economics because it helps him to under- 
stand what these things are all about. He likes it, too, because it 
helps him see that he plays a part in the real world, that he is a 
"producer," and, like daddy and the mailman, has valuable services 
to perform such as cleaning the blackboard or picking up his room. 

• One does not have to stop teaching everything else in order to 

get economic ideas ac>:oss . The best way to teach many economic con- 
cepts is to weave them into everyday classroom work. The proper 
question at the proper time may do more to bring home an economic 
concept than an elaborate week-long activity. Because of this, it 
is not necessary for teachers who want to introduce economics to 
abandon other subjects or to give up theii favorite classroom activ- 
ities. But new economic activities should be used when they fit the 



*See Acknowledgments and Appendix for listings of participants. 
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curriculum. These Guides are filled with such activities. However, 
the idea is to enrich the established curriculum, not to replace it 
root and branch. 

• Economics is more concerned with relationships to be understood than 
with facts to be memorized . This simplifies the teachers 1 task, but 
it does pose certain problems. The main one arises because economic 
concepts are interrelated -- it doesn't make much sense to teach one 
without sooner or later teaching others. In fact it is sometimes 
impossible to understand one economic concept unless one also under- 
stands another. One cannot understand why an American family needs 
money without also understanding why most Americans specialize in the 
production of things that their families cannot eat. For this reason, 
it is very important for a teacher to try to understand all the major 
economic concepts that relate to his grade level and for him to try 

to touch on all of them with his students, even though he may net have 
time to explore many of them in depth. 

• Simple economic concepts won't tell the whole story . An economic 
system is characterized by all kinds of complex interrelationships 
between people and institutions. Even professional economists don't 
try to explain all these interrelationships at once. They try to 
ignore less important variables so they can concentrate on more impor- 
tant ones. The "big ideas" in these Guides focus on important eco- 
nomic variables, but they omit others that may apply to certain real- 
life situations. When students bring up a real-life situation which 
seems to contradict a "big idea," the teacher's best approach is to 
ask the class to help her reason out additional factors which are 
probably involved-, This ability to reason out, or analyze, the 
factors which explain economic phenomena is, in the last analysis, 

the main stock in trade of the economist. Helping teachers and stu- 
dents to acquire this knack is one of the main objectives of the 
Oregon Developmental Economic Education Program. 

The Oregon Developmental Economic Education Program is an activity of 
the Oregon Council on Economic Education. The Council, a non-profit, non- 
partisan corporation, supported by business, farm, and labor organizations 
from all parts of the state, exists to encourage improved economic education 
in Oregon schools. The Council takes no position on economic issues. The 
views expressed in this teachers' Guide are those of its authors and consul- 
tants. They may or may not coincide v/ith those of the Oregon Council. 




HUGH LOVELL, Director 

Oregon Developmental Economic Education Program 



The Home and the Family 

BIG IDEA 1: All Families Need Goods and Services 

Individuals and families must have food, clothing, and shelter if they are to 
survive. However, families in different parts of the world eat different foods, 
wear different kinds of clothing* and live in different kinds of houses. They sat 
isfy their wants in different ways because their needs differ, because they have 
their own special likes and dislikes, and because they have different resources. 

SUPPORTING CONCEPTS 

1. Families must have food, clothing, and shelter. 

2. Different families want different things. 

3. Families cannot satisfy all their wants. 
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BIG IDEA 1: ALL FAMILIES NEED GOODS AND SERVICES (continued) 



SUPPORTING CONCEPT 
Food 

1. ALL FAMILIES MUST HAVE 
FOOD, CLOTHING, AND 
SHELTER. 



RELATED ACTIVITIES 



Show pictures from a textbook or magazine where a 
family is eating a meal. Show pictures of a Stone 
Age family eating. Discuss: 

Did the people of long ago eat the same food we 
eat today? 

How were their foods like ours? 

How were they different? 

Where dees your family get food? 

How do you suppose families of long ago got their 
food? 

What thing'* did they have to know? 

Role-play a Stone Age family providing food for its 
members--hunting, fishing, picking berries, and 
gathering edible plants. Dramatize a family of to- 
day getting food. 

Plan a well-balanced meal; combine with a health 
program. 

Have an ”Instant Pudding” party. Plan to get, 
produce (prepare), and consume chocolate or vanilla 
instant pudding. Have children ma^^ it and serve 
it in small paper cups. 



C lothing 

1. ALL FAMILIES MUST HAVE 
FOOD, CLOTHING, AND 
SHELTER. 



Cut out paper dolls and have children dress them for 
the various seasons of the year or for various 
activities. Colored naper, scraps of cloth, or 
paint and crayon clo'hing can be used. 




Simple paper dolls can be 
made by making an accordion 
fold to cut a string of 
dolls joined together. 
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EVALUATION AND NOTES 



RESOURCES 



Can the children identify the Teats, 
vegetables, fruits, and liquids that are 
necessary for their health? 

Have the children described the dif- 
ferences between — 

Finding aid growing fo^d? 

Preparing and serving food? 

Consuming and preserving food? 

Can the children name foods that are 
available today that were not avail- 
able to early man? 

Can the children compare the amount of 
time and effort required to secure 
food today with that required long ago? 



Can the children tell what types of 
clothing they should wear for different 
types of weather, activity, and 
function? 

Can the children describe some of the 
many different types of materials from 
which clothing is made? 

Can the children explain that part of 
the family* s income is spent for their 
clothing and that they should use it 
with care? 
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Basic Social Studies Texts (State- 
Adopted ) 

Anderson, Edna A.: Families and Their 

Needs , Silver Burdett Co., New 
Jersey, 1966, pp. 35-62 

Other Books 

Cavanah, Fr nces: Our Country 7 s Stor y, 

Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, 1962, 
p. 64 

Ipcar, Dahlov: Wild and Tame Animals , 

Doubleday and Co., Inc., New York, 
1963 

Krauss, Ruth: The Big World and the 

Little House , Henry Schuman, Inc. , 
New York, 1956, p. 42 

Scheib, Ida: First Book of Food , C. A. 

Watts and Co., Ltd., London, 1956, 
p. 64 

Smith and Meredith: The Coming of the 

Pi lgrims , Little, Brown and Co., 
Boston, 1964, p. 60 

Films 

\ 

"We Get Our Food from Plants and 

Animals," McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 11 rain., color, b/w 



Basic Social Studies Texts (State- 
Adopted ) 

Anderson, Edna A.: Families and Their 

Needs , Silver Burdett Company, New 
Jersey, 1966, pp. 63-97 

Samford, Clarence and Othets: You Are 

Here, Benefic Press, Chicago, 1963 or 
1967, pp. 112-119 
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BIG IDEA Is ALL FAMILIES NEED GOODS AND SERVICES (continued) 



SUPPORTING CONCEPT 
Clothing (continued) 



S helter 

1. ALL FAMILIES MUST HAVE 
FOOD, CLOTHING, AND 
SHELTER. 



RELATED ACTIVITIES 

Children could plan a show in which they display 
their dressed dolls or could plan a fashion show 
and actually wear their own clothing to illustrate 
clothes for rainy weather, cold, hot, or sunny 
weather, and for work, play, party, church, and 
school . 

Display a doll collection which shows clothing and 
fashions from other lands. 

What happens when we do not take care of our cloth- 
ing? Visit the school "Lost and Found' 1 department* 
Discuss what happens when clothing or other articles 
are lost and, if a family must replace a lost arti- 
cle, it may not be able to purchase something new or 
different . 



Use an opaque projector to display pictures of 
home j- -house , apartment building, barn, turtle 
shell, doghouse, birdhouse, rabbit hole, or cave. 
Have the children identify who or wh&t might live in 
each. Explain that one name for all these homes is 
"shelter." Name other shelters. 

Show the movie, "Homes of Other Lands." Have 
children watch for-- 

Types of houses in areas where weather differs. 
Materials used in houses and the types of 
materials available nearby. 

The kind of work the people of an area do. 

Display scenes of various landscapes or environ- 
mental condi tions--picture collection, travel 
folders, textbook and calendar illustrations, or 
student drawings. Match the type of shelter, cloth- 
ing, or food that would be appropriate to each area. 
Use a worksheet or models from the following 
activity. 

Discuss and illustrate how the resources of an area 
determine the type of shelter a family will have. 

a. Make a house- shaped booklet from 12" X 18" 
paper; fold down upper 
corners. Let each page 
deal with a member of 
the family and describe 
what each does. 



/ 




EVALUATION AND NOTES 



RESOURCES 



Can the children define the word, 
"shelter” ? 

Can the children name and describe the 
types of homes common to other climates 
and other areas of the United States and 
the world? 

Have the children seen that our needs 
for shelter require the use of mate- 
rials, space, and work--often more than 
some families can spare? 

Can the children see that people who 
spend all their time making more and 
larger shelters would not have time for 
gathering food or making clothing? 







Basic Social Studies Texts (State- 
Adopted) 

Anderson, Edna A.: Families and Their 

Needs, Silver Burdett Company, New 
Jersey, 1966, pp. 7-35 

Samford, Clarence and Others: You Are 

Here , Benefic Press, Chicago, 1963 
or 1967, pp. 112-119 

Other Books 

Burns, William A.: World Full of 

Homes , McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1953, p. 120 

Carter, Katherine: The True Book of 

Houses , Childrens Press, Inc., 
Chicago, 1957, p. 45 

Clark, Ann Nolan: In My Mother * s 

House , Viking Press, Inc., Toronto, 
1941, p. 56 

Jackson, Kathryn: Homes Around the 

World , Silver Burdett Company, ^iw 
Jersey, 1957, p. 144 
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BIG IDEA 1: ALL FAMILIES NEED GOODS AND SERVICES (continued) 



SUPPORTING CONCEPT 



RELATED ACTIVITIES 



Shelter (continued) 



b. Construct various shelters on a display table. 




Tepee - cut pie-shaped 
wedge from circular paper 
and staple* 







A 

□ □ 

LOJ 



Thatched roof hut - toilet 
paper cardboard roll with 
paper or straw roof. 



Milk carton house 




□ on 

□ □ □ 

£D_Q 



cut as indicated, color four 
inside squares for roof, fold 
and paste corner squares. Make 
large or small houses. 



Apartment houses from a shoe 
box. 




Eskimo houses from egg carton 
forms or from marshmallows. 



2. DIFFERENT FAMILIES WANT Have each child draw a picture of "My Home." Use 

heavy construction paper for this drawing so that 
DIFFERENT THINGS. it can be used as the cover for the booklet in the 

following activity. 

Organize a booklet about "My Home" by discussing 
such topics as: 

My Family 

The Room I Like Best in My Home 
What My Family Needs All the Time 
Things My Family Would Like to Have 
My Family Has Fun 
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EVALUATION AND NOTES 



RESOURCES 



Can the children list or describe the 
ways in which his family is different 
from other families? 

Can tho. children give a reason why their 
family homes are the size that they are, 
why different families have different 
types of homes, and why same-sized 
families have different wants? 

Do the chidren know what is meant by 
differences in taste? Can they explain 
how these differences of taste lead to 
differences in the things families want? 



Films 

"Appreciating Our Parents," Coronet 
Films, 1941, 11 min., color, b/w 

"Our Family Works Together," Coronet 
Fill , 1958, 1 1 min., color, b/w 

"The New House," Coronet Films, 1955, 
11 min. , co lor , b/w 

Songs 

See state-adopted music textbooks for 
songs about the family and its 
members. 



Basic Social Studies Texts (State- 
Adopted ) 

Anderson, Edna A.: Families and Their 

Needs , Silver Burdett Company, New 
Jersey, 1966, pp. 64, 137-142 

Samford, Clarence and Others: You Are 

Here , Benefic Press, Chicago, 1963 or 
1967, pp. 111-119 
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BIG IDEA 1: ALL FAMILIES NEED GOODS AND SERVICES (continued) 



SUPPORTING CONCEPT RELATED ACTIVITIES 

Have each child draw a picture describing these 
aspects of his home. 

Discuss the reasons why some families have or need 
larger homes than other families. Classify the 
reasons under such topics as: 

Number of family members 

Age of children in family 

Type of members; e.g., grandparents 

Hobbies or businesses 

Incomes 

Use finger-play about families. Let the children 
create their own poems or jingles about their fam- 
ilies. Write them down as they are dictated and 
display in the room. 

Have children bring empty food boxes and tin cans 
that still have labels on them. Call on students 
to identify foods that came in them. Discuss: 

Do all families get food in the same way? 

Why do you suppose some families grow part of 
their food? 

Do all families eat the same kinds of food? 

Encourage children to brin& pictures or sample con- 
tainers of f, What I Like for Breakfast." Make a 
table setting or display of these "Breakfasts" and 
let each child tell of his likes and dislikes. 
Explain that each person has different "tastes or 
likes." Apply this to — 

Style and color of houses 

Color of paper we choose for art work 

Games we like to play 

Clothing we choose to wear 

Where we want to live 

Conduct a language arts lesson on tenses by develop- 
ing a chart as indicated below. Use pictures to 
accompany the "want." 



I Wanted 


I Want 


I Will Want 











EVALUATION AND NOTES 



RESOURCES 



Other Books 



Bannon, Laura: The Gift of Hawaii , 

Albert Whitman and Company, Chicago, 
1961 

Luck ley, Helen: Grandfather and I 

(1959), Grandmother and I (1961), Hy 
Sister and I (1961), Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., Inc., New York 

Watson, Nancy D.: Annie^s Spending 

Spree , The Viking Press, Inc., New 
York, 1957 

Films 



"Your Family, 11 Coronet Films, 11 min., 
color, b/w 

Filmstrips 



"Eskimo Family," Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Films, #9468, 47 fr. color 
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BIG IDEA Is ALL FAMILIES NEED GOODS AND SERVICES (continued) 



SUPPORTING CONCEPT 
3. FAMILIES CANNOT SATISFY 
ALL THEIR WANTS 



o 




RELATED ACTIVITIES 

Suggest that the children draw "dream clouds," show- 
ing items they would "wish" to receive. Cut out 
these "dream clouds" for a bulletin board, which 
shows that there are many such "clouds" floating out 
of the reach of the children. 




Through discussion identify the difference between 
what a child might want (wish or dream) and what he 
might actually expect to receive. 

Use fairy tales and nursery rhymes to illustrate the 
basic economic conflict between unlimited wants and 
limited resources. For example: 

Simple Simon 

03 d Woman in a Shoe 

Old Mother Hubbard 

Tales in which wishes were granted might also be 
discussed. For example: 

C inderel la 
King Midas 
Rurapelstiltskin 

Make a bulletin board of pictures drawn by the chil- 
dren showing things they or their family want. Dis- 
cuss why the family cannot have these wants or what 
the family must give up if they choose to satisfy 
these wants. 

Discuss and then write creative stories about how 
the fulfillment of one wish can lead the develop- 
ment of other wishes or wants. For example, you 
want a dog; then you want a collar, a leash, a dog- 
house, a dog dish, foods. ... 

Discuss and then write creative stories about how 
our wants change as we grow older or as the seasons 
of the year change. For example: a tricycle, 
bicycle, motorscooter , then a car; or, sled, skates, 
swimsuits, and football. A bulletin board divided 
into sections illustrating the different time 
peripds is possible. 
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